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must escape to attain its highest development; the Greeks,
on the other hand, regarded body and soul as forming a
complete, inseparable, and harmonious unit. There was
no impulse toward distinguishing between the two, no
restless reaching out toward something regarded as higher
and nobler; seeing infinite possibilities in man as man, the
Greek sought only the idealization of the human being as
such, the completion and realization of the highest type of
humanity, physical and spiritual. Because of this pecul-
iar conception of man, the gods of the Greeks rose out of
nature and did not transcend it. Some of them were pe*
sonifications of the forces of nature; others were merely,
according to Greek ideas, the highest conceptions of what
was admirable in man and woman. When we consider
the goddesses of the Olympian Pantheon, we see that this
conception of the ideal in woman must have been very
high, manifesting itself in the characters of Hera, the god-
dess of marriage and of the birth of children; Athena, "in-
tellect unmoved by fleshly lust, the perfection of serene,
unclouded wisdom;" Demeter, goddess of agriculture and
of the domestic life; Aphrodite, goddess of love and beauty
and the idealization of feminine graces and charm; Arte-
mis, the maiden divinity never conquered by love, and the
protectress of maidens; and Hestia, goddess of the hearth
and preserver of the sanctity of the home.

It is difficult for us to appreciate the passionate love of
beauty which animated the Greeks.

"What is good and fair
Shall ever be our care.
That shall never be our care
Which is neither good nor fair.*'

This immortal burden from the stanzas of Theognis,
sung by the Muses and Graces at the wedding of Cadmus